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No Child IN WANT 


OiR William Beveridge gave to the House 
of Commons, in the debate on the Social 
Insurance Plan, a challenging word on the 
nation’s children. He asked the House to 
see to it that whatever else happened in 
Britain we should make it a primary aim to 
protect every child against going cold, hungry, 
or ill-clad. He begged that in the future we 
should put childrea first and so plan our 
national resources that ho child might be 
in want just because of the poor income of 
its parents. - 

■ Want, according to Sir William Beveridge, 
is usually concentrated on children. Between 
the two wars in this rich country of Britain 
forty per cent of our population who were 
found in want were discovered to be children 
of school age. Where the homes were poor 
it was the childrei) who suffered most; it 
was the children who were hungry ; it was 
the children who went without shoes and 
clothes. iThe weaker members of the family 
carried the greater share of burden of the 
family suffering. It was upon the children 
that the dull weight of want fell most griev¬ 
ously. . . 

The Great Social Charter 

No one of us can contemplate a Britain 
in which these terrible facts are true. For too 
long we have either not known the truth 
about the. nation’s children or we have 
ignored the truth, and so avoided action. 
For too long we have imagined that all that 
could be done was being done. No citizen 
of character and worth would willingly 
allow a child to be underfed and under- 
clothed, yet as a nation we have allowed this 
to happen. We have allowed our nation’s 
life to be organised so that want falls heaviest 
on those least able to bear it. 

]S]ow that they are fairly faced with the 
facts of want as they affect the nation’s 
children the British people will surely demand 
that the great charter of social insurance now 
before Parliament should become law. It 
is in the highest and deepest sense a national 
measure and, as it affects the children, it 
rises high above all narrow party interests. 

It is a measure to which alt men of goodwill 
can pledge , their support and enthusiasm. 
It helps tb . clear the national conscience, 
to ensure the future of the race, and to put 
the nation’s children beyond want and . 
misery. , , ' 

Whenever an iniquity has been brought 
to the bar of the British people’s conscience 
they have demanded that justice shall be 
done. A quickened conscience is now at 
work among us concerning the welfare and 
happiness of our children. Where we have 
erred’in the past v/e are ready to do right, 
aud where injustice is acknowledged we are 
eagerto let justice have its sway. 

The Reforming Spirit 

In the past the British people cleared their 
cbnscience most notably in the campaigns 
against slavery, against the evils of factory 
conditions, and against the injustice of child 
labour and women’s employment. But the 
reforming-spirit is needed again to demand 
that the children of the people- shall be 
removed' finally and irrevocably from all 
danger of want. We have done much for 
children in Britain on the basis of fine and 
noble charity. Money, kindliness,, and 
service have been offered unstintedly on 


behalfmf our children, but we have now to . 
proceed to the stage where by law and 
national decision every child is delivered 
from the chief enemy of mankind—want. 

.'J'o clear our national conscience on this 
matter however is not enough. We are at 
last planning our national resources so that 
the future citizens of our land are rescued 
from vvant, but we must do more. Sir 
William Beveridge reminded the House of 
Commons that “there are not enough 
children to keep this race going, this race 
v/e think the finest in the world.” It may 
be that farhily allowances will heljj to give 
us larger families, but meanwhile every child 
we have among us is infinitely precious and 
we must do nothing to risk the loss or the 
insufficient growth of any one of them. 
We must not only save them from want but 
equip them for the fullest possible life. 

The Debt to Youth 

If Britain is to be equipped for valorous 
'leadership in the world she-must have 
lively, intelligent' generations, constantly re¬ 
newing the youth of her people. An ageing 
population must be balanced by youthful 
adventurous citizens who from birth are free 
from the cramping hand of want and are 
equipped in body and mind to be alert 
and useful citizens of their country and of 
the world. . 

We owe this new service for the nation’s 
children to the heroic youth of our own day _ 
who have stood between us and the iyranny ' 
which, without them, would have swept 
triumphantly across the world. Those’ 
heroes are the mothers and fathers of the 
future, and it is their families to whom the 
great new decision to abolish want among 
children will most particularly apply. A 
national determination to do this great thing 
will be a token of the nation’s pledge to those 
who have fought and bled for her in the hour 
of'battle. 

Jn the Britain of the post-war world there 
will be.a demand for courage and disci¬ 
pline equally as urgent as in days of v/ar. Our 
new world will not be attained merely for the 
asking. Its achievenient will demand reso¬ 
lution, audacious action, and systematic 
planning. We can no longer expect that 
ancient ills will in the process of time set ' 
themselves right by some automatic process 
of good triumphing over evil. We have 
seen in our own times evil triumphant and 
the good dethroned. We have to work .and 
plan for the triumph of good, knowing what 
our goal is and seeing to it that we attain 
that goal. 

High Opportunity . 

' We have now reached such a moment 
of high resolve and determination about 
the nation’s children. We now have the 
opportunity to,see to it that our aims, hopes, 
and dreams about our children come true 
in the hard facts of our common life. 
Everyone should be ready to work and plan 
to make this new Children’s Charter effective. 
This present opportunity is ours .to .seize, 
without delay and without controvers'y. 
The children of the nation belong to all the 
people, their most precious possessions and 
the real wealth of a great nation. We can 
now by united action deliver them from the 
enemy of want, their most insidious foe. 




The Game’s the Thing 

Enthusiastic young rugger playersof Eltham College leap for the 
• ball during a line-out. Seniors and juniors-are playing together. 


THE UNOFFICIAL ROSE 


GARDE^^mG expert has recently 
published a wistful little 
note on possible roses for next 
. year. No matter how responsive 
we are to the call for food crops, 
he saj's, many people still want 
a ro.se to beautify their gardens, 
and suggests modest kinds that 
are not particular as to soil. 

'This appeal would have sped 
unerringly to the poet soul of 
Rupert JBrooke, who made the 
Great Sacrifice during the last 
war. Holidaying in Berlin during 
the hot May of 1912, and seeing 
how everything was done in 
accordance with official orders, 
and even “tulips bloom as they 
are'told.” he dashed off his de¬ 


lightful poem on. Grantchester, 
W'ondering if the church clock 
still stood at ten to three, and 
if there was honey still for tea. 
But it was of the flowers of his 
homeland he thought as he 
reflected on the regimented life 
of Germany, and. with a shout 
of delight remembered that 

Unkempt about those hedges 

blows , 

A?t unoW-cial English rose. 

Rupert Brooke would have 
sympathised to the full with the 
appeal for just a rose or two to 
crown with scent and beauty the 
garden purposeful, adorned of 
late only by vegetables. 


In Prison In Brazil 


Baptist airman whose duties 
have twice taken him for 
short periods to Brazil has 
written home that one of his 
most interesting experiences 
there was a (voluntai’y) visit to 
the State prison at Itamarca. 
“ There," he reports, “ I saw some 
280 prisoners housed in a modern 
building, scrupulously clean, and 
with medical, dental, educa¬ 
tional and 'recreational facilities 
all provided. I have never visited 


an English prison, but I hardly 
think we have any as up to date 
as this one. There is no capital 
punishment in Brazil, the maxi¬ 
mum penalty being 30 years.” 

He found a very sharp contrast 
between the lives of those 
Brazilian.? who have their homes 
in large cities and those, only a 
few miles into the country,, who 
“live in a manner which can be 
little less primitive than that of 
those in the.deepest jungle.” 
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Progress Toward 
World Security 

The hope of all men of-good will that the nations which have 
shown such unity duringthe war wilLcontinue to do so in 
the days of peace, has been strengthened by receht events in 
both the Old World and the New! 


The most, important of these 
pointers to world unity is the re¬ 
sult of the elections in America, 
in which not only was Mr 
Roosevelt returned to power as 
President for the next four years 
but his Party, the Democrats, 
has been strengthened considera¬ 
bly m the' House of Representa¬ 
tives. In the Senate, too, the 
Democrats have'maintained their 
majority, a circumstance which 
is most encouraging, because the 
Senate practically conp-ol foreign 
policy by their power o'f veto over 
any treaty pfopos'ed by the 
President. . 

The fact that many of the lead¬ 
ing Isolationists lost their seats 
fndipated, too, that the American 
people realise more, than ever 
that they must link their nation 
in the closest of bonds with the 
nations ol the world. Unlike 
President Wilson, whose plan to 
include the United States in the 
League of. Nations was refused 
by Congress, President Roosevelt 
will have the full support ol 
Congress in his work for inter¬ 
national security. 

On this side of the Atlantic 
the chief factor .in the strength¬ 
ening ol the bonds between the 
peace-loving nations is the new 
dignity achieved by France. The 
first Armistice Day freely cele¬ 
brated in France for five years 
was marked by an official visit of 
Mr Churchill, and Mr Eden to 
Paris, and by the announcement 
that Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia had invited 
the Fi'ench Government to send 
"a full and permanent member ” 
to the European Advisory Com¬ 
mission which sits in London 
and whose special task is the 
planning ol the New Europe. 


With the full restoration of 
France as a European Power, 
plans can go ahead for such 
schemes as an association of the 
Western States in the cause of 
peace. As Germany’s neighbour, 
France must count very much in 
the steps taken to ensure that 
she shall not start a new war. : 

Mr Churchill’s lifelong devo¬ 
tion to the French—he offered 
them equal citizenship with the 
British Empire in their darkest 
hour—won their full-hearted 
thanks in those historic scenes 
in the Champs Elys^es, the Hotel 
de Ville, and elsewhere during 
his memorable visit, and there is 
- no doubt the French will main¬ 
tain that unity, stability, and 
solidarity for which he appealed, 
addressing - them in their own 
tongue. Mr Churchill referred to 
General de Gaulle as their in¬ 
contestable leader, a pronounce¬ 
ment which that great patriot 
has completely justified since his 
Government has been estab¬ 
lished in France. 

■" His Foreign Minister is M. 
Georges Bidatilt, a, man who is 
in the tradition of M. Briand, 
and stands for the spirit, of the 
League and Locarno. He wants- 
no peace of vengeance, but one 
that is just and humane, though, 
he declares, Germany will - have 
to be controlled for years to 
come. 

With the strengthened, con¬ 
cord between France and the 
United Nations, with Marshal 
Stalin’s recent endorsement of 
the security proposals at Dum- 
harton Oaks, and with Mr Roose¬ 
velt again leader of -a nation 
determined to play its full part in 
world affairs, the horizon is 
■ indeed bright. 


The Alsace-Lorraine Seesaw 


■yUiiATEVER changes may happen 
to Germany when she sur¬ 
renders, , we may be sure that 
Alsace-Lorraine; the scene of 
much hard fighting lately by the 
American Third Army, will go 
back to France. For this rich 
land, much smaller than Wales, 
yet with almost as many in- 
, habitants, is deeply French in 
sentiment, though by far the 
majority of its inhabitants speak 
German as their native tongue 
and. retain ancient Germanic 
customs, folklore, and traditions. 

In the German Empire from 
the tenth century, ceded to 
Prance in the seventeenth, re¬ 
tained by the French after the 
fall of Napoleon the Great in 
1815 because Russia would not 
agree to its return to Germany, 
annexed by the Germans in 1871, 
retaken by Prance in 1919, re- 
r.nnexed by Hitler in 1940—such 
has been the Alsace-Lorraine see¬ 
saw in European history. But 
there is a little market-town 
called Zabern, in Lower Alsace, 
which holds the clue to the affec¬ 
tion of the two’ provinces for 
France in modem times, and 
their hatred for Germany. For 
here, in- 1913, happened an in¬ 
cident famous in history. 

An arrogant ydung Prussian 
; lieute'nant, passing through the 
streets, thought he should have 
received a respectful salutation 
from a crif.pled cobbler, instead 


of what he regarded as an “in¬ 
solent ” look. So the officer 
struck out .with the flat of his 
sword. All Europe outside Ger¬ 
many was horrified by the affair, 
and even in Germany, despite 
official backing for t'ho young 
brute, many, people expressed 
shame at his behaviour. 

In France, needless to say, 
there was furious indignation; 
and in Alsace-Lorraine itself 
even the most' Germanised 
people agreed that the time had 
come to put an- end to such 
behaviour. So in 1919 - the 
people welcomed the return to 
French rule with enthusiasm. : 

Hitler, after the Pall Of 
France in 1940,.began bv attempt¬ 
ing' to conciliate the Alsace- 
Lorraine people, but it was not. 
long before he showed his real 
nature to them. The land 
which had . given to Napoleon 
those two great soldiers Keller- 
maiin and Kleber, which had 
first' heard the strains of X>a 
Marseillaise, which had pro¬ 
duced that fine twin combina¬ 
tion of novelists. Erckmann and 
Chatrian, was in no mood to 
send its sons to share in the 
infamy of the Nazi, conquests. 
They might bear German names, 
these great sons of Pi-ance,. but 
their soul was French, for they 
loved liberty. And it is to 
France, . and liberty, that they 
will return once more. , 


A Ganadian 
Padre Explains 

(^’ANADA ‘at this moment, is going 
through a political , crisis 
ever conscription, always a 
thorny problem and One which 
we must leave to the Canadian 
people to settle for themselves. 
For it is a domestic affair, and 
Canadians are just as sensitive 
as we are to^ outside comment 
on' home politics. 

'Whatever may be the attitude 
of the populous Province of* 
Quebec on the conscription issue, 
French Canada has sent her 
bravest sons in thousands to 
fight for freedom across the wide 
ocean, and it is timely to recall 
the words of one of their 
Catholic padres, Father A. 
Sabcurin, chaplain to one of 
French Canada’s most famous 
regiments. He went with the 
regiment on the Dieppe attack in 
the summer' of 1942, and in 
January of last year, back in 
Montreal with some of the ' 
wounded, he made a speech at a 
K/glmental dinner. 

Why,” Father Sabourin asked, 

“ did we go to Dieppe? I will 
answer for myself. Britain has 
given me freedom to live my own 
life, to woiship as 1 wish. 
She guaranteed the rights of all 
Canadians, Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant alike. I would not wish 
to live under any rule- other 
than that which has ■ ensured 
our liberties for all these 
generations, not even the' rule 
of Prance. I love England . . . 
and that is why we Prench- 
Canadians* went to Dieppe; be- 
, cause, with good reason, we love 
’ England.” 

More Nobel Prizes 

^puRTHER Nobel prizes for 1943 
and 1944 have just been an¬ 
nounced. The 1943 Chemistry 
prize goes to Professor Georg 
Hevesy, a Hungarian now in 
Stockholm. The 1943 Physics 
prize has been awarded to a re¬ 
search professor at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pitts¬ 
burg, Otto Stern, who, like Pro- 
fessoj', Hevesy, worked in pre- 
Nazi Germany. 

The 1944 Physics prize has 
been given to Professor Isidor 
Rabi of Columbia University, 
New York; and the 1944 Nobel 
Prize for Literature has been 
awarded to the Danish poet and 
novelist, Johannes Jensen. 

SWEETS THROWN AWAY 

J r is -a dreadful thought that 
through ' carelessness one 
might be without sweets and 
chocolate this Christmas, tyet 
this can happen it page 31 of 
the ration book is thrown away 
after the coupons for the fifth 
period of the sweets and choco¬ 
late ration have been used. 
When these have gone page 31 
has nothing on it but the owner’s 
name and registration number, - 
and* it is easy to think this page 
finished and to throw it away. . 

If this is done Christmas 
sweets and chocolates; are thrown 
away with it, for' on; the back - 
of page 31 are the coupons Tor/ 
the sixth rationing period. - 

THINGS SEEN 

A fox jumping over.some trellis 
work in a garden in the centre . 
of Middlesbrnugh, over two miles 
from the countryside. 

,A queue of people waiting to 
but hot chestnuts from a street 
seller in the Strand, London. 
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Little News Reels 


Spitfire which took part in 
the Battle, of Britain has 
been presented to the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry. 

, Sixty per cent ol the British 
Navy’s oiBcers are from. the 
RNVR. - 

United Steves Forces have sunk 
7480 Japanese ships so iar in this 
'war.'. 

Penicillin is so non-poisonous, 
says Sir Alexander Fleming, that 
as far as he knows, no one has 
yet had enough to poison a man. 

A small chalk statue of a 
goddess, some 4000 years old, has 
been found in an ancient chalk¬ 
pit near Brandon in Suffolk. 

fJ'HERE are 40,000 official make- 
do-and-mend classes held 
weekly in towns and villages 
throughout Britain, and more 
than 500,000 women and men 
have enrolled as regular students. 

A Spanish doctor is said to have 
discovered a kind of mushroom 
from which far more penicillin 
can be produced than by the pre¬ 
sent methods. - . 

Jeeps are used on a raiheay in 
Burma to haul box cars, the 
Jeep’s tyred wheels being 
replaced by flanged on'es to 
enable it to run'on the lines. 

R-5A -is the name of a n'ew 
model of a helicopter being built 
in the USA. where IQO Sikorsky 
helicopters have already been 
built. 

Dr Welch, BBC Director of Re¬ 
ligious Broadcasting, hopes to 
organise a united world-radio ser¬ 
vice in which worshippers of all 
nations can join. 


1944 halfpennies have only just 
come into circulation. 

“ WELL-PRESERVED slx-fcOt 

' Greek statue, date about 
510 Bc, was dug,up by a plough¬ 
man and carefully hidden from 
the Germans by patriots. It is 
now in Athens museum. 

The V C awarded to the Gurkha 
Rifleman Tulhahadur Pun is the 
116th 'll C of this war and the 
12th to be won. by an Indian 
Army native soldier. 

Talking letters consistmg of 
5-inch gramophone records will 
soon be sent by overseas soldiers 
to their friends in Britain. They 
can be played,on any gramo¬ 
phone. 

Motorists of Britain are to be 
officially requested to give lifts 
to pedestrians. 

Among the things people left 
behind in L M S trains last year 
were 5630 umbrellas, a gla.ss eye, 
and a case of butterflies. 

Housewives luill have lighter 
shopping loads to carry when the 
Ministry of War Transport puts 
into operation its scheme for a 
larger petrol ration to shops to 
enable them deliver more goods 
to people’s houses. 

J^OR the year ended March 31, 

1944, the birthrate for 
England and Wales was . the 
highest for 15 years, and the 
deathrate the lowest ever. Our 
national health is in some 
respects better than in peace¬ 
time, reports the Ministry cf 
Health. 

City of London War Savings 
are over one thousand million 
pounds. 


Liberation News Reei 

Qne HUNDRED THOUSAND Greeks of the British ATS. 69 of them 
were on the quayside at left behind in Pari.s are now being 
Salonika to give a tumultuous • kuarded by French girl members 
welcome to the first British war- . FFI. 

ship to arrive—a small naval The 45,000-ton battleship Tir- 
launch. pitz has been ' sunk by 

“The Wizard of Oss ” was the Lancasters dropping 12,000-pound 
nickname given by British sol-, bombs. Having survived seven 
diers, cut off at Arnhem, to a previous attacks this pride of 
Dutchman who let them have the German Navy now lies cap- 
food from his dump at Oss In ex- sized at the bottom of Tromsoe 
change for a signature. , Fjord in Northern Norway. 

Marshal Tito’s men now hold All of Leningrad’s 287 electrio 
all the Greek-Yugoslav frontier, street clocks stopped because of 
British soldiers in Greece have shell and bomb damage or want 
given up half their rations to of current during the siege. Now 

100. of them have been put into 
running order again. 

The River Seine is again open 
to navigation bet'vt'een Rouen 
and Paris. 

A Brazilian Fighter Squadron 
is now operating against the 
After the war Great Britain Germans 

damage to me isemerianas. ^ number of buildings. 

'J’HIRTY-FIVE sailors-who wei-fi Two more. Chinese armies are 
shipwrecked in the Arctic going into Burnia to light beside' 
Ocean were rescued by the Soviet the British and American forces, 
airman; Matvei Kozlov, famous .The British Second Army’s 


feed Greek civilians. 

In Middelburg, capital of Wal- 
cheren, German soldiers waiting 
to surrender looked on while 
crowds of civilians in the streets 
celebrated the arrival of British 
troops. . 


for his part in the Russian North 
Foie Expedition. 


battle to clear the Scheldt area 
and the approaches to Antwerp 


Grey Mice' is-the nickname the cost the Germans 80,000 men 
French gave the Nazi women in Of these about 40,000. were 
uniform who are the equivalent prisoners and the rest casualties. 

Youth News Reei 


J^HE. llUi Sale Scout Group 
. (St Joseph’s) . organised a 
party for 40 wounded Soldiers, 
and each man When leaving 
received a parcel containing 
Stationery, stamps, razor blades, 
and Shaving cream. ; * 

The Scout Gilt Cross goes to 
Scout Herbert Bodkin, aged 13, 
of the -Ziid Pinchbeck Group, for 
jumping fully clothed into the 
River Glen and rescuing a boy. 


The largest Training Course for 
Boys Brigade N C Os ever held in 
England took, place in Notting¬ 
ham ;,recently when 190 boys 
■attended. . W 

Coalville Scouts raised £112 
for the Red Cross .Fund, as ' a 
result of a recent rally. - 

Croydon Scouts at a fruit-pick¬ 
ing camp near Cambridge 
gathered nearly ten tons cf green¬ 
gages. 
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The Seal Express 
Turns Back 

^ SEAL came - out. of Solway 
Firth a few days ago, perhaps 
with the idea of travelling to the 
London Zoo and getting regular 
meals, for when he reached the 
main line he flopped in between 
the raiis and began, to. wriggle ' 
his way south. He soon arrived 
at Eastriggs, giving the station- 
officials the surprise of their lives. 

The stationmaster at once 
■ decided that the seal was tres¬ 
passing, and he and the ticket 
collector and the porters tried 
to entice the wanderer on to the 
platform. But the seal ignored 
them. He may have imagined 
he was an express and intended 
to go south non-stop. So they 
had to put a rope round him 
and lead him on- a necessary 
journey back to the Solway Firth.- 

THE INVADER 

rpHE Invader is now taking Its 
”*■ place among ■ the Allied 
Forces of Liberation. 

This new American plane, also 
known as the A 26, is an attack 
bomber which combines heavy fire 
power and bomb capacity with 
great speed. It was designed 
chiefly for attacking ground 
forces. 

, The Invader has twin engines, 
and as regards armament it can 
be adapted for almost any type of 
combat . duty, having an " all- ■ 
purpo.se nose ” which can be 
quickly given the correct equip¬ 
ment for special missions. 

A NEW CRYSTAL PALACE 

Tt is ninety years since the first 
Crystal Palace was opened at 
Sydenham, and now comes the. 
announcement of a competition, 
open to architects the world 
over, for a design for a new one. 
The new building is to cost be¬ 
tween three, and five million 
pounds. 

Although the particulars of the 
competition are not yet available, 
we understand the prizes are to 
total £5000, and £2000 of this 
amount is being offered as first 
prize. 

It %ill be interesting to see 
what changes in the design of so 
' conspicuous a building 100 years 
have brought about. 

YELLOW AND GOLD 

r’lELD-MAP.siiAL Montgomery has 
received gifts of a canary and 
five goldfish. The canary, which 
is claimed to bo the 1943 
charripion warbler of Belgium, and 
answers to the name of Herbie, 
was given by the Canadian Army 
newspaper Maple Leaf- The gold¬ 
fish were given by members of the 
Grand Volture Fishing Club of 
Missouri, and were sent by air 
service packed in a milk-can 
covered with labels, inscribed 
“For Monty.”. 

THE MARVELLOUS 
MOSQUITO 

_^s they took breakfast the 
other, day several people»in 
Karachi were able to read their 
London morning newspapers of 
the day before. 

The papers had been taken by 
a Mosquito of RAP Transport 
Command, which had made a 
record flight from England' to 
India. Including two short stops 
at Tobruk and on the Persian 
Gulf, for refuelling and food for. 
the pilot and navigator, the flight - 
of nearly 5300 miles was made in 
16 hours 46 minutes. The aver¬ 
age flying speed was 315 m p h. 

. This was the fastest flight yet 
made between Englafifri and 
India, 


The Fbld-Up Fighter 

Fairey Firefly is a delicate name for this formidable new naval fighter-recpn- 
naissance machine. Its wings fold so that it can be easily handled, on an 
aircraft carrier. It has a Rolls-Royce Griffon engine and four 20-mm cannon. 




AWAY IN ZIMBABWE 

J’AR away in Southern Rhodesia 
the well - known British 
scientist Mr Edward Rossiter 
has discovered mysterious traces 
of a lost civilisation. This won-' 
derful discovery,was made in the 
Zimbabwe district,, which some 
archaeologists believe to be the 
site of the fabuious King Solo¬ 
mon’s Mines. 

Mr Rossiter has found terraces 
on the foothills, used by a long- 
forgotten race for agricultural 
purpeses. The irrigation channels 
to the terraces were so well con¬ 
structed that in several miles of 
country not aii inch of rainfall 
would be lost. Relics of-, the 
Stone and Bronze Ages were 
also unearthed, with ancient 
dwellings and copper mines and 
gold diggings of 2000 years ago. 

A TRAGIC BONFIRE 

'J'HESE are- sad days for the Hay¬ 
wood family of Shceburyness. 
They- have lost seven-year-old 
Ronald because he and two 
other boys threw cn to their 
bonfire some live ammunition 
they had found. The other boys 
stoed farther, away from the 
burning cartridges, but one of 
them was wounded. 

Thus another name is added 
to the sad list of those who in 
this war have died through 
ignorance—a 'list that might 
well be longer but for the 
excellent work being done by 
parents, teachers, and Youth’ 
organisations in urging people 
not to touch strange' objects, but - 
report them to the police. 


VALUABLE IDEAS 

TV Tore than £6,500,000 has been 
saved In man-hours and 
material in American shipbuilding 
yards, during the last two years, 
by Ideas sent In by the employees. 

Since August 1042, when the 
speed-up suggestion programme 
was launched, the Shipyards’ 
Efficiency Awards Committee has 
reviewed 2400 suggestions. About 
90 per cent of these were found 
worthy of adoption, and were dis¬ 
tributed to all shipyards. 

A HYMNAL FOR YOUTH 

]'^£any people in recent years 
have sought a hymnal with 
which to match the hour—a 
hymnal in tune with the times. 
These people will assure'diy wel¬ 
come the slender, modest book 
published at one shilling by tho 
Peatherstone. Press, entitled 100 
New Hymns of Praise. 

This is the Age of Youth, and 
these hymns, all by the Revd 
Thomas Tiplady of the Lambeth 
Mission, have been written 
chiefly to provide Youth v/ith an 
expression of the Christian life 
as it is experienced today. 

That purpose is sufficient re- 
commendatioii, but if more 
should be needed we can do no 
better than quote the first lines 
of a hymn sung to the lovely 
Londonderry air: 

Above the hills of time the 
Cross is gleaming. 

Fair as. the sun ivhen night has 
turned to day; 

And from it love’s pure light is 
richly streaming. 

To cleanse the heart and ba7<ish 
sin away. 


MONTY’S BATON 

^HE War Office recently received 
the baton which is to be 
presented to Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery. . ■ . 

"This ornamental baton ■ is 
made of wood, covered with 
velvet, and studded with eighteen 
lions. A flat gold boss is at 
either end, ornamented with a 
circle of rose,'thistle,, and sham¬ 
rock enclosed by laurel- leaves.- 
The upper boss is surmounted 
by a fully-modelled figure of 
St George also in gold. On its 
base is the inscription: “Prom 
his Majesty George VI, King of 
Great Britain. Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the 
seas, Emperor of India, to Field- 
Marshal Sir Bernard Law Mont¬ 
gomery, K C B, D S O, 1944.” 

GERMANS SHOW LIGHTS 

0un pilots returning from Ger¬ 
many recently have reported 
tfiat street' and building lights 
are fully exposed in the cities 
of Strasbourg, Duisburg, and 
Cologne. 

One explanation of this is 
that the Germans found that 
even when their cities were 
completely blacked out Allied 
airmen were able to bomb them 
accurately, and so they may 
have decided to leave the lights 
on in order to help traffic. 

Another explanation of the 
blaze of light is that the 
thousands of imported for'eign 
slave workers, excited by the 
approach of the Allied armies, 
had taken advantage of the 
blackout to carry out sabotage. 


Raising Their Standard 

Our Ally,.Belgium, has Air Scouts modelled on the British AT C, and here a group of 
them are preparing to raise their standard on the airfield where they work with the RAF. 


Tribute TO British 
Ohildren 

TRIBUTE to the British 
children who went to New 
Zealand from Britain during the 
dark days of the war has been 
paid by Mr J. R. McClune, 
superintendent of child welfare 
in the Dominion. 

, “They are a fine lot,” said 
Mr McClune. “Every family ■ 
who hps one speaks highly of 
them. One Welliiiigton family 
has four; several have three.” 
Some of the lads were growing 
old, he continued. Some were 
about 18 or so. One whom he 
met recently had his ' wingsl 
Two others have already gone 
back to Britain to join the 
Forces. Over half of those still 
in New Zealand have done, so 

■ well that they are now receiving 
- secondary educatiqn. 

THE BLIND TYPIST 

At the Back-td-Work E.xhibition 
held In Manchester, Mr D. R. 
Johnson, a.blind typist and short¬ 
hand writer of Bishop Auckland, 
gave a demonstration to prove 
« that blind folk are as efficient in . 
this branch of office work as those 
with their sight. He took down 
copy in a test at 120 and 140 words 
a minute, and • then typed a 
general business letter. . 

OUR artists are busy 

"^^RiTERS, painters,'. sculptors, 

■ - musicians, . are employed 
today,, either in the fighting 

' forces , or at' their own -proper 
tasks,' helping' the war. effort. 

E N S A and C E M A have 
opened new avenues for artists, 
at home and abroad. At first it 
was not so. Numbers of men 
and women too cld for the 
Forces and unfitted for war 
v/ork, found themselves left out 
in the cold, and sometimes .with ., 
no means of- livelihood. One 
brave man of (35, who was in the 
RAF in the last war, and had 
been the head of a music col¬ 
lege until the outbreak of the 
v/ar, finding no employment of 
. his own kind, became a mes¬ 
senger in a Government Office at. 
about £3 per week, one of the 
most industrious and good- 
humoured messengers Whitehall 
has known. Later he was able ^ 
to go bac’k to his music. 

BUSY IDLEWILD 

-RJew . York is on the way to be- 
coming a main junction of 
post-war aviation. Work on the 
first runway of its airport, which 
is to be called Idlewild, and will be 
among the largest in t’ae world, 
has begun, and It is planned to 
have three great runways, in opera¬ 
tion Inside a year. 

REMEMBRANCE OF A 
MUSICIAN 

_^NTON ' Rubinstein died .Just 
. , half a century ago , bn 

November 20, 1894. A legend in 
his day, he played before Liszt 
in Paris at the age of'12., That 
master recognised the genius of 
the lad from Moldavia and gave 
him such encouragement th-at 
in 1862'Rubinstein was able to 
get the Tsar’s consent to the 
foundation of a Conservatoire 
of J/^usic in the Russian capital. 

Rubinstein, already famous as 
composer as welLas player, be¬ 
came .the first Director of this 
Conservatoire, and soon his. art 
was delighting New York as well 
as London and the other 
capitals of Europe. When he 
died his name was a legend 
throughout the world of music, 
which speaks one language only . 
—that of beauty. 
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PAT ORR IS A TALKATIVE BIRD 

m 


■ A New Zealand correspondent 
sends us an amusing story of a 
pet budgerigar. 

Qn the East Coast of New 
Zealand there liyes a iJfet 
budgerigar with a 240-word 
vocabulary and an uncanny 
knowledge of when to use it. 
His name is Pat Oit. ' 

' “Pat Orr, Whitaker Street, the 
best little.boy in all the world,” 
he announces in a clear, high- 
pitched voice, and then his little 
green form hops about the cage. 

"When he is taken out of his 
cage and put on a cushion with 
Pinto, a pretty blue budgie, he 
immediately asks: “Do you love 
me? I love you. Do you like 
kisses? Are you going to give 
me a great big kiss?” After that 
he 'kisses her in true budgie 
style. 

Pat also appears to have a 
fairly good knowledge of world 
affairs for so small a bird. 
“Hitler is a nasty manl” he 
says, and then: “ Three cheers 
for Montgomery! Three cheers 
for Churchill! Hip, hip, hurray! 
Nasty little Japanese! They 
won’t win I” 

Pat spends his mornings in the 
kitchen where the family 'talk 
to him as they go about their 
work. “ Good •.morning, cherub!” 


is his greeting to the mother of 
the house. Sometimes in his 
excitement he keeps' on “ Good 
morning. Sweetheart! Good 
morning, Beautifyl! Good morn¬ 
ing, Precious!” There is no end 
to the endearing names he has 
for his friends. 

One day a little boy looked in 
the cage for the first time and 
was. delighted when he heard 
Pat say; “Hallo, little boy!” 
But his face fell when the 
budgie continued; “I’ll give you 
a hiding, I will!” 

Pat Orr, budgie, sings, too, 
both sweetly and tunefully. His 
favourite songs are I Love to 
Whistle, John Peel, Rule 
Britannia, and Little Sir Echo. 

When he first bega'n to talk,, 
several years ago, he was very 
shy. People who wanted to hear 
him had to hide behind his cage 
before he would start to speak, 
but now he chatters almost all 
the time. 

Sometimes, after a long period 
of chatter, singing, and reciting, 
he will say in a pathetic voice: 
“Pat’s tired! Tired wee boy! 
Dear wee soul!” Then he will 
settle down on his perch and 
ruffle up yall his feathers, and 
announce that he is going to 
have “a little shut-eye.” 
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The Training 
of Leaders 

Jt is profoundly true that in , 
any organisation of men and 
women, or boys and girls,., 
whether it be the Services, clubs, 
offices, schools, or athletic teams, 
the success of the organisation 
depends almost entirely upon its 
leader. The others take their 
cue from him. If they can look 
up to the “Skipper ” and admire 
his qualities, and particularly 
his unselfish interest in his 
“team,” all is well. If not, dis¬ 
unity, chaos, and failure are the 
consequence. 

, It is said that leaders are born - 
and not made. This is true only 
up to a point. Training for 
leadership is essential, an art 
which needs to be cultivated. 
How extremely careful nowadays 
are the Services in the selection 
and training of men and women 
for • commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned rank. 

With all this in mind, the 
. Duke of Gloucester, on behalf of 
the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs, of which he is the Presi¬ 
dent,-has issued an appeal for 
subscriptions to a £200,000 fund 
for the training and establish¬ 
ment of rhen from the Forces as 
Raders of boys’ clubs after the 
war. 

“There is,” says the Duke, 

“ leadership of suherb quality 
among the junior officers and 
N C Os of the armed forces. I 
believe they can revolutionise - 
our movement. .They can give 
to our boys dynamic vigour and 
virility.” 

The Duke holds the opinion 
thqt the five years following the 
war will be critical because the 
generation then growing to man¬ 
hood will have spent their child¬ 
hood in a war atmosphere and 
will be exposed to the reaction 
which may well follow the war 
period. 

•The Association propose to 
obtain through the fund a large 
country house for use as a train¬ 
ing and demonstration centre for 
prospective boys’ .leaders. 

The fund has already been 
given a good send-off by a gift 
of £1000 from a wing commander 
in the RAP. We have no doubt 
that many other generous sub¬ 
scriptions to this worthy cause 
will follow. 


Better Quarters For Seamen 


J^iFE on the ocean wave is 
going to be pleasant for sea¬ 
men in the new refrigerating 
ships which are to be built in 
British yards. Designed for the 
Empire fruit and meat carrying 
trade, these “ beefboats ” will be 
floating paradises. 

The quarters for the crew 
W’ill be situated amidship, high 
up in the superstructure, in¬ 
stead of at bow or stern, where, 
the rattle of anchor chains cr 
the deafening flap of propellers 
on water disturb the rest of 
sailormen. ’The men will occupy 
roomy cabins whose empanelled 


■walls will be set out in i-estful 
colour schemes. . Instead of 
clothing being stuffed in bags 
spacious lockers will be pro¬ 
vided, together with reading, 
writing, and recreation rooms; 
also, small swimming pools may 
be provided in these 12,000-ton 
vessels. Real beds, and this 
means something to old sea- 
dogs, will displace the old 
donkeys’ breakfasts.” 

If this is the pattern on 
which new British ships are to 
be built writers of tough sea¬ 
going stories will have a lean 
time. 


The Longest Empire Air'Link 


[The, world’s longest air route has 
been opfened by RAP Trans¬ 
port Command. Linking Canada 
and Australia by way. of New 
Zealand, it has connections from 
Great Britain and the East. The 
route is from Montreal to Sydney 
by way of San Francisco, Hono-’ 
lulu,- Canton Island, and Auck¬ 
land, a distance of 11,520 miles, 
and the journey takes'about four 


days. From Great Britain the 
travelling time is five days, and 
from Cairo six days. 

This military air service is ex¬ 
pected soon to become a daily 
one, and will be followed pre¬ 
sumably by a civilian air service 
in due course. Thus some of the 
most important outposts of 
Empire will be linked together. 
It can bring nothing but good. 


Good Fare For 
Christmas 

■yyE are 'to have Christmas 
puddings and oranges this 
year. The Minister of Food has 
announced that the ingredients 
for the puddings will be on sale 
a fortnight before Christmas 
Day, and oranges, too, will be in 
the shops before then. 

Sweet oranges have arrived 
from South Africa, and the 
Ministi-y of Fpod hope to en¬ 
able everyone’ to have four 
■pounds of oranges between now 
' and April. There will be four 
distributions of one pound to 
every ration book. 

Apples will be more plentiful 
than in previous years, and for 
those of us who still have a 
comer left on Christmas Day a 
sav'om-y of sardines on toast 
will be provided from a cargo 
that is coming from Spain. The 
sardines will be sold at a shil¬ 
ling a tin plus two points. Shell 
eggs will again be distributed 
before the New Year and 
housewives will be able' to • 
obtain plenty of custard powder. 



THE GOOD LOSER 

soon as it. became kno-wn 
that Jlr Roosevelt had been 
elected as Eresidcnt for a fourth 
term, his opponent, IMr Dewey, 
made this announcement. 

“ Every good American will 
wholeheartedly accept the will 
of the people. I extend to Mr 
Roosevelt my hearty congratu¬ 
lations . . .. I am confident 
that all Americans will join me 
in devout hopes that, in the 
difficult years «ahead. Divine 
Providence will guide arid protect 
the President' of the United 
States." 

Mr Dewey’s action was more 
than the spirit of the good loser. 
It emphasised the fundamental 
-difference between two sy'stcms 
Democracy, with the freely- 
chosen leader of a people re¬ 
ceiving the hearty goodwill of 
his defeated opponent; - and 
Nazism, with a cowed population 
led by a man who attained his 
high position only after ruth¬ 
lessly disposing of’all opposition. 

Hunting the Fox 

V^JT}i the approach of cold 
weather it is probable that 
foxes, deprived of much of their 
natural food, will start raiding 
poultry runs and we shall hear 
the usual outcry from fox-' 
hunting enthusiasts that the 
wartime curtailment of their 
sport is responsible for the 
increasq. in foxes. 

Fo.x-nuriting has by no moans 
always been considered a sport, 
fit for an English gentleman. • 
This is what Lord Chesterfield, 
the famous eighteenth-century 
authority on manners, says about 
it in his " Advice to his Son.” 

There are liberal and illiberal 
pleasures—Saltish drunkenness, 
indiscriminate gluttony, driving 
coaches, rustic sports such as 
fox-chases, horseraces, etc, are 
infinitely below the honest and 
industrious professions of a , tailor 
and a shoemaker. , 


T^e Children’s 

Good News f 

jyj..\NY thousands of men and 
women must be attracted 
to the teaching profession if the 
provisions of the new Educ.a- 
tion Act arc to be carried out. 

Therefore, the new salnr' 
scales for teachers proposctl by 
the By^rnham Committee niil 
bo of interest far beyond tlie 
ranks of the teachers themselves. 

It is proposed that all quali¬ 
fied teachers in Government- 
assisted schools should conic 
under the same scale of payment, 
whether in secondary or what 
arc now known as elementary 
schools, in country or in town, 
with the exception of the London 
area, for which extra -payment 

CHILDREN 

‘T'iiert; are still many British 
■^ children' working to earn 
money for themselves or their 
parents as well as going to school. 

The L C C Education Com¬ 
mittee have made an inquiry 
.into the jobs young Londoners- 
arc doing and put forward 
recommendations for the con¬ 
ditions of their future employ¬ 
ment. The Committee suggest 
that if children arc employed 
as film actors, their work should 
be confined to school holiday.-;. 
-They also advise that a law 
should be made to prevent’ 


Under the E 


goME people hate to 
'board a bus. Don't 
know what to feed it on. 

0 

UCIt helps to make cold- 
weather dinners attrac¬ 
tive. If the diners are not 
too.saucy, 

B, . ■ 

House of 
Commons is rebuilt 
there will be no more 
draughts. But members 
will still plaj' chess. 

■ 'S' . ■ 

'J'UE wireless often keeps 
peace in the home. 
When you are angry yon 
can turn on the radio. 


PETER 

WAN' 

KN> 



[ffirevK 

haveb- 


Carry oN 

THE RICHEST MAN 

J-Je is the rich man who can 
avail himself of all men’s 
faculties. He is the richest man 
who knows how to draw a benefit 
from the labours of .the: greatest 
number of men, of men in dis¬ 
tant countries, and in past times. 

Emerson 

0 Then Remember Me^ 

where glory waits thee ; 
But, while Fame elites thee, 
O still remember me ! 

When the praise thou, meetest 
To thine car is sweetest, ‘ 

O then remember me ! 

Other arriis' may press thee. 
Dearer friends caress thee—^ 

All the joys that bless thee 
Sweeter far may be ;’ ; 

But when friends are nearest, . 
And when joys are dearest, 

O then remember me ! Moore 


A Bright ^ 


T Tp 1 quit thy bower, late wcar.s 
the hour. 

Long have the rooks cawed 
round the tower ; 

O’er flower and tree loud hums 
the bee. 

And the -ivild kid sports merrily: 

The sun is bright, the skies arc 
clear; ' ' O 

Wake, lady ! wake, and hastcil 
here.' 

Up ! maiden fair, and bind tliy 
hair, [air; 

And rouse thee in the breezy 

The lulling stream that soothed 
thy dream 

WHAT BECOMES A MAN 

Jx peace there’s nothing so 

*■ becomes a man as modest still¬ 
ness and humility. Shakespeare 

Nature’s Teaching 

thou not open tliine eyos to 
-:now 

What rainbows teach and. sunsets 
show ? Emerson 


W^l 


V 
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Newspaper 


■or Teachers . thunder-struck 


is suggested. Tliero are to be 
p-dditioiial allowances for extra 
training, qualifications, and re¬ 
sponsibility. 

In the past there has been a 
marked difference in ' salaries 
paid to elementary and secon¬ 
dary school teachers’;' but next 
April, the elementary schools 
will become primary or secon¬ 
dary and the proposed new 
scale would level up the salaries. 
Xo teacher would receive less 
than before,' and many would 
receive a handsome increase. 

Men and women now in the 
Forces are likely to find the new 
r.ates an inducement. to enter 
the teaching profession. 

AT WORK 

children leaving their homes to 
travel with theatrical companies, 
.and also to forbid their employ¬ 
ment as- entertainers in public 
houses. 

They recommend, too, that no 
child should have an outside job 
during school hours and that 
the hours during which children 
may ivork for an' employer 
.should be the same throughout 
Britain, and^strictly limited. 

These are c.xccllcnt proposals. 
Getting oneself educated is a 
full-time job in itself, and one of 
vital importance to the nation. 


ditor's Table 


'J'lre common people are 
often wiser than their 
Uncommonly 


rulers. 

wise. 


0 



atchers 
jn fired 


(JO A I. IS never out of ihe 
news. Unless news¬ 
paper men get slack. 

B . , 

pot.^TOES have been 
short in London. But 
.a restaurant diner said 
his were long-in coming. 

0 

JfEFORF. we break np the 
Coalition Covernment 
we 'must break up the 
Nazis. I.noks as if we 
shall get a break anyway. 


^OT without amusement did we 
read recently that Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings in Southern 
.Rhodesia had twice been, inter¬ 
rupted by thunderstorms which 
drowned the voices of the mem¬ 
bers. When it comes to making 
a noise Nature can, by -com¬ 
parison, make man’s loudest 
efforts seem but a mere wdiisper ; 
nevertheless, tvo do not remem¬ 
ber her ever stealing the thunder 
of our own Big X'oises at West¬ 
minster. . 

Truth and the Talkies 

|t is good to know that the 
American Office of War In¬ 
formation and our own Ministry 
of Information have collaborated 
in the production of documeilt- 
ary fitjns which' -will educate 
liberated Eurqge in the events 
of the past ^var years. Some of 
the films already made have 
been translated into as many 
as 22 languages. IMr Robert 
Riskin of Hollyw-ood has come 
to London to discuss future 
plans w-ith our own e.xperts. 

Just, as British documentary 
films like Target for Tonight and 
London Can Take'It impressed 
American audiences and gave 
them the truth w-ithout any 
fictional romance, so, it is hoped, 
will liberated Europe come to 
learn the truth about the war in 
place of the lies and fantasies put 
over by the X'azis wEcn in control. 

It is a commonplace that 
truth is stranger than fiction, 
and as a rule it is more interest¬ 
ing. The film world is beginning 
to realise this. 

- © 

In Darkest Germany 

'T'he Gefmans.are said to have 
discovered a drug which 
enables their night-fighter pilots 
to see in.the dark as well as a 
cat. Perhaps it will also enable 
tliem to see..through Hitler and 
all his black-hearted crew. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Richard Steele wrote, The 
noblest lAotive is the public good. 


lorning Song . ' 

Is dancing in the sunn}' beam ; 
^Vaste not these hours, so fresh, 

■ so gay, ■ 

■ Leave thy soft conch and haste 

away. . . 

Up ! time will tell the morning 
bell ' , 

' Its servicc-soniid has chimed. 
, well ;. 

■The a.ged crone keeps house 
alone, 

-.The reapers to the fields are 
gone. feay. 

Lose not these hours, so cool, so 
.Lol. whilst thou sJeopest they 
haste away. Joanna Baillie 

WINTER’S REIGN 

T here’s silence in ■ the haA cst 
field; 

And blacknc.s.s in tlie mountain 
glen, 

And cloud that will not pas.s aw.iy . 
From the hill-tops for . many a 
day; . 

And stillness' round the homes of 
men. ' Mary llowitt 


ON BEING HAPPY 

'T'iiKRE is no duty ^ye so much 
underrate as vtho duty of 
being happy. 

By being happy we bestow 
anonymous benefits upon the 
world, which remain xmknown 
oven to ourselves, or, when 
they arc di.scjoscd, siifpri.so no¬ 
body so much as the benefactor. 
A happy man or woman is a 
better thing to find than a, 
fiv'c-poimd note; he 'is a radiat¬ 
ing focus of goodwill. R. L. S. 

The Time Shall Come 

time shall come ^Yhcn Earth 
^ shall be 

A garden of joy from sea to sea, 

' When tlie slaiiglitcrous sword is 
•drawn no more. 

And goodness exults from shore to 
shore. , Thomas Cooper 

DO IT UNASKED 

■pvo all the good in your power 
^ witliout waiting to be a.sk'ed. 
The Sun docs not wait to be asked 
To give light and heat. Iipicietus 
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The Importance 
of Research 

J)tjRiNG the ixrcsent war many 
silent battles have been 
fought, battles for (he dis¬ 
covery of means by which the 
enemy can be countered and 
beaten. These battles have been 
fought by the “back room 
boys,” as Lord Beaverbrook called 
them, working in laboratories 
and • at benches. Thus were 
discovered the answer to the 
magnetic mine, radiolocation, jet 
propulsion, and penicillin, to 
mention but a few of the latest 
, wonders of the world. 

’Sir Harold Hartley, addressing 
the Institute of Petroleum in 
London recentlj', pointed out the 
imperative need for Gfeat 
Britain to put research, and 
particularly industrial research, 
in the forefront of her enter¬ 
prise. At present, he said, our 
expenditure on research is small. 
compared with that in the 
U S A. Sir Harold wants to see 
a much closer link between in¬ 
dustry and the universities and 
technical colleges, whose part in 
research is, he thinks, of prime 
importance both in the training 
of the research workers and in 
their selection. 

The scope for research is 
boundless. _ We agree, however, 
that research should be under¬ 
taken only by men and vromen 
with a proper flair for such 
work and that there should be 
a stimulus to the exertion of the 
best possible effort. In war the 
stimulus is, obviously, victory 
over the enemy. In peace other 
means of encouragement must 
be found. Working in the cause 
cf humanity is the most laud¬ 
able of motives, but in this very 
human' world to ensure success, 
research must be rewarded 
financially and by appropriate 
public recognition. There is in- - 
finite scope for medical re¬ 
search, to mention only one 
sphere, but there are many 
others. 

The importance of this matter 
cannot' be overrated. If our 
nation is to keep her high place 
, in world esteem, she must make 
research one of her priorities 
and not leave it to the mere 
chance of someone discovering 
something. 

Some children of today will 
be, or should be, the research 
workers of tomorrow, the holders 
of our destiny. We hope that 
when their time comes the right 
young people will be selected foiv 
this noble calling and then en¬ 
couraged to pursue lines Of 
research which will prove to be 
of benefit to Britain and the 
world. 

Out OF Season 

'J'liE fly-sxyatters which we 
needed sd much in July have, 
it is said, made a prodigal 
appearance in the shops .during 
rtyless November, and all we can 
do is to make minor Christmas 
presents of them and so echo an 
ancient Roman custom. 

Fly-flaps were given as minor 
presents to some of the guests at 
thL Saturnalia, tfie great feast 
of mid-December. 

They were of peacock feathers,' 
and precious. One such gift was 
accompanied by an epigram 
written by Martial, the last of 
the eminent Latin poets: 

What from thy Jood repels pro¬ 
faning flies. 

Strutted, a gorgeous trains with 

gem-like eyes. 


For Freedoivi of 
Expression 

It is just three centuries ago, on November 24, since John 
^ Milton published The Areopagitica, his noble plea for liberty 
of expression, and particularly for the right freely to publish 
one’s honest opinions—the tiiie Freedom of the Press. 


Areopagitica is a Greek word 
for an oration addressed to the 
Athenian Court of Justice, or 
Areojiagus,- so-called .because it 
met on the Hill of Ares; and 
Milton gave this title^to his work 
because' it was 'formally ad¬ 
dressed to the Parliament of 
his own country. 

The Areopagitica is a magnifi¬ 
cent example of the use of . 
English prose by a master of the 
language; but it is much more. 
It is the finest appeal ’ in any 
language for freedom of speech 
and pen, and ft is based on the 
fundamental truth that right, if 
given an open chance of meeting 
wrong, will ultimately prevail. 

Whoever knew Truth put to 
the worse iti a free and open 
encounter? For who knows not 
that Truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty? She tieeds no policies, 
nor stratagems, nor licensing to 
make her victorious. Those are 
the shifts and defences that error 
uses against her power. Give her ’ 
but roam, and do not bind her 
when she sleeps. 

In thefe days, when the free 
peoples of the world are strug¬ 
gling with the darkest tyranny 
in the history of mankind, it 
behoves us all to remember 
, Milton and his noble utterances . 
for freedom’s sake. In these days' 
when attainment of the Four 
Freedoms is the main hope of 
Civilisation we should do well to 
read Milton’s great masterpiece. 

A Challenge to be Met 

President'Roosevelt has spoken 
more than once of these- Pour 
Freedoms, that are “as much 
elements of man's needs as air 
and sunlight, bread and salt. 
Deprive him of these freedoms 
and he dies; deprive him of part 
of them and part ’ of him 
withers.” And not least of these, 
is the Freedom of Expression. 

Since Milton’s day there have 
been many challenges to Free¬ 
dom, and particularly to the 
Freedom of the Press. Whisper¬ 
ings are heard—as yet they are 
little more than whisperings— 
that the Press has too much 
Freedom, and that a little con- ' 
trol is desirable. It is a tendency 
fraught^ith grave danger t%the - 
people, for ultimately it means 


a challenge to the will of the 
people. War necessarily imposes 
a censorship on the Press, but 
when Peace comes its freedom 
must be restored. - " 

Three centuries have passed 
since John Milton published his 
noble plea; but its profound 
arguments are as valid today as 
ever; and as a masterpiece pf 
lofty, impassioned prose it 
remains unsurpassed. Here is a 
typical passage from the work. 

The Importance of Books 

[gooKs are not absolutely dead 
, things, • but do contain a 
potency of life in them, to be as 
active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that 
.living intellect that bred them. 
I know they are as lively and 
as vigorously productive as 
those fabulous - dragon’s teeth; 
and being sown up and down, 
may chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet on the -other 
hand, unless wariness be-used, 
as good, almost kill a man as 
kill a good book; who .kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, 

, God’s image; but he who destroys 
‘ a good book kills reason itself, 
kills the image, of, God, ‘ as it 
were,, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but 
a good book is the precious. life¬ 
blood of a master-spirit, em¬ 
balmed and treasured yp on 
purpose to a life beyond life 
.... Tt is true no age can 
restore a life, whereof perhaps 
there is no ^-eat loss; and revo- 
' lutions of ages do not oft recover 
the loss of a rejected truth, for 
the want of which whole nations 
fare the worse. ... We should 
be wary, therefore, what perse¬ 
cution we raise against the 
living labours of public men, how 
we spill that seasoned life of 
man, preserved and stored up in 
books, since we see a kind of 
homicide may be thus com¬ 
mitted, sometimes a martyrdom, 
and if it extend to the whole 
impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not 
in the slaying of an elemental 
life, but'.strikes at that’ethereal 
and fifth, essence, the breath of 
reason, itself, 'Elays an im¬ 
mortality rather than a life. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A medieval hostelry in the 
Sussex village of Alfriston 
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America’s Five-Pointed 
Sta,r 

'T'he origin of the Stars and Stripes, the national flag of the 
^ United States, has been under discussion in the correspon¬ 
dence columns of a newspaper. - 


Once more the. conclusion, 
rightly reached, is that the 
design of the flag Is based on 
the arms of George Washington, 
the first American President. His 
arms were those that had been 


ton arms bear five-pointed stars, 
and, this being so, v/hy should 
Washington have shown six- 
pointed stars- in, his design? 

• The truth- is that at the outsfet 
of the career of the newly-formed 


long borne by his English. American nation .mistakes 


ancestors, at Sulgrave :Manor, 
Northamptonshire. .But, corre¬ 
spondents have been asking fur¬ 
ther, vyliy are there live-pointed 
stars, and not six-pointed stars, 
in the flag? 

A pleasant story is told con- 
. cerning this. Washington had. 
a design for a distinctive Amefi-. 
can flag consisting of J.3 stars 
and 13 stripes, symbolising the 
13 states that carried through 
the rebellion against the British 


' occurred at times over these 
stars, the star-points varying, in 
number, even eight-pointed stars 
appearing for a while after 1777. 

The five-pointed star is at least 
as old as the ancient Greeks, 
appearing on their coins and 
being used by their philosophers 
as a symbol of health and happi¬ 
ness. The early Christianj also, 
used it as a symbol. In hefaldry 
it is known as the mullet in 
order to distinguish it from the 


Government. He took his design ' heraldic star of which the points 


to Mrs Betsy Ross, a younf 
widow who kept an upholstery 
shop in Philadelphia, to ask her 
help in making up the flag. 
But Washington had designed 
stars with six points, and Betsy 
showed how much easier it would 
■ be to cut, by one clip of the 
scissors, five-pointed stars out of 
' a piece of white bunting. 

Washington agreed, and,' later, 
when he brought the Stars and 
Stripes forward he said, “We 
take, the stars from heaven, the 
red from our Motlier Country, 
separating it 'by white stripes, 
thus showing we' have separ¬ 
ated from her, and the white 
stripes .shall go down to posterity 
representing liberty.” , ' • 

It is. a happy story, but the 
fact remains that the Washing- 


are wavy. Mullet was also the 
name of the spur rowel. 

Before , the Stars and Stripes 
became the national flag of the 
United States, individual States 
devised flags of their own, each 
in the hope that theirs 'might 
become in time the emblem of 
the entire nation. Massachusetts 
had a flag With palm trees; New 
York one with a black beaver, 
Rhode Island a blue anchor on 
a white ground, and South Caro¬ 
lina a rattlesnake-wit^ a “rattle” 
for each of the 13 original States, 
and the warning: “ Don’t tread 
on me! ” 

. But most' Americans, today 
are proud that their national 
emblems appear in ancient arms 
on the tombs and in the windows 
of old churches in Britain. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


. A Surprise 

J^AN- was just going off to 
sleep when she heard a 
little song. 

Beg or borrotu, little maid, 
You’re so sweet. I’m not 
, afraid. ■ 

Lend .me, plSase, one little 
shoe. 

Either foot is sure to do. 

“ Just as if 
anyone could be 
singing in rriy 
bedroom. I must 
be dreaming," 
she murmured. 

In the morn¬ 
ing ' Nan had 
forgotten about 
' the .song, but 
when she slipped 
on her shoe she 
'found-in.it a big acorn cup. 

.“I wonder how- it came 
here,” thought Nan, and she 
'put it aw’ay carefully in a 
'box. 

-The next night no sooner 
was Nan away in the land of 
dreams when another song 
roused her. . 

Can I crave your-shoe again? ' 
It really viakes a . first-class 
tram. 

. This time, in the morning. 
Nan found a tiny silk purse 
, containing a lump of gold in 
'her shoe. 

“I’ll keep, awake tonight 
and find out what this 
: means,” she;, said to herself. 

But try as she would Nan 
could not keep, awake, and 
when she did open' her eyes 
—— - 1 ^'— - ^...__ 


in a Shoe 

she thought she mUst still be' 
dreaming, for flying through 
.the window came her shoe, 
and in it the dearest little 
fairy. 

, “So you -took my shoe,” 
said Nan. 

“I wanted it for a carriage,” 
replied the fairy. “I tore my 



wing in a rose bush, so I 
couldn’t fly to the fairy 
queen's ball. The queen'said 
you wouldn’t .mind as long 
as I put a' gift in it. So I 
left you the magic acorn cup, 
and you will never be thirsty 
while you cari-y it. The little 
purse contains . fairy gold, 
which will always buy you a 
meal when you are hungry. 

“And here is the third gift 
•—a golden cobweb. It is an 
invisible cap, and when you 
wear it you can come to the 
fairy revels without anyone 
knowing. Good-bye, Nan, 
and thank you.” 

Now Nan always leaves a 
pair of shoes near the win¬ 
dow in case the fairies should 
need them. 


A Little English 
Utopia 

Jt is three centuries ago this 
year since Gerrard Winstan- 
ICy came to Cobham in Surrey. 
A Lancashire-born man \vho had 
become a London cloth-mer¬ 
chant, he had lost his money 
owing to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and lie came to friends 
in Cobham-to pick up a living'by 
tending the cattle that grazed 
ever the' unenclosed wastes and 
common ' fields. It was while 
wandering after the cows that 
he thought out the first socialist 
Utopia this country had ever 
seen, a little community using no 
money and sharing the produce 
of its work. 

When the war was over he 
gathered a party of poor people, 
perhaps 50 or 60, to cultivate St 
George’s Hill between Cobham 
and Weybridge, now a tree- 
covered building estate, but then 
an open common with views of 
London and Windsor. They 
started wofk at Camp Close, a 
field bounded by the ramparts of 
the largest ancient earthwork in 
Surrey, and after burning and 
ploughing the ground . they 
planted parsnips, carrots, and 
beans, together with 11 acres of 
grain, and built themselves huts 
with wood they carted from a 
common at Oxshott. 

They had not been working for 
long when the country people 
rose up in arms, for the world 
was not ready for revolutionaries 
like the Diggers, as Winstanley’s 
followers were called., They were 
devout Christians, but they would 
not go to church, and though 
keen cultivators. they preferred 
to neglect their plots in the 
common fields in order to dig up 
the waste land where the other 
villagers wanted to graze their 
cattle. Above all. Sir Anthony- 
■Vincent, lord of the manor of 
Stoke d’Abernon, - was angry 
when they took the timber grow¬ 
ing on his common. Such an up¬ 
roar arose that General Fairfax 
sent a troop of horse from King¬ 
ston, and some of the Diggers 
were fined and imprisoned. 
“From Kingston juries, lords of 
manors, and kingly power, good 
Lord deliver us,” pleaded Win- 
stanley. 

The local landowners met at 
the White Lion at Cobham, and 
after much drinking, decided to 
bteak up the little community 
by force. The Diggers were 
taken'by surprise by men dressed 
as women, “Norman .snapsack 
boys,” Winstanley called them, 
“hollowing and shouting as if 
they were dancing at a Whitsun 
Ale.” They drove cows into the 
corn, laid about them with clubs, 
and pulled down the .huts, so 
that all the cultivators were 
ruined. But by the time of the 
Restoration Winstanley had be¬ 
come prosperous' again, and he 
ended his life as a respectable 
Quaker. Half a dozen books 
.have been written about him and 
the latest (Gerrard Winstanley, 
Selections from . His Works. 
Edited by Leonard Hamilton) has 
just appeai’ed. 

CAGING THE LlONS 

Q.LASGOW lias decided to use its 
anti-invasion road blocks after 
the war to enclose the lions 
in their 90-aCre zoological park. 
The concrete blocks will be built 
in tiers and faced to look like 
natural rock: they .will. also pro¬ 
vide suitable enclosures, for many 
other wild’' animals. ’The blocks 
are to be put to similar use at 
. Chester Zoo. 
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Saturn a Warm or 
a Frosen World? 

The lovely planet Saturn is now very well placed for observa- 
^ tion in.the evening and may be seen appearing as the 
brightest “ star” in the eastern sky, writes the; CN Astronomer. 


Saturn rises - about seven 
o’clock in the north-east and 
about an hour later will ‘ have 
risen higher and veered round to 
the east, where he may be readily 
recognised among the, stars of 
Gemini, as shown in the star- 
map. The two bright stars 
Castor and Pollux, appearing not 
quite so bright as Saturn and to 
his left^ will provide' a ready. 
means for identifying him. 

Saturn is now about 755 million 
miles away and will be at his 
nearest for this year by 
December 29, when he is said by 
astronomers to be in opposition 
—that is. at the opposite point 
in the heavens to the Sun, as 
seen from the Earth. It will be 
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of Interest to note Saturn’s 
apparently westward and retro¬ 
grade motion toward the stars 
Mu and Eta .in Gemini: Saturn 
will.appea'r to pass very close to 
these early next year, and later 
on will repass them, , The arrow- 
on the star-map indicates the 
extent and direction of this 
motion. 

The Moon will appear very 
near to Saturn cn the morning 
of December 2, and soon after 
sunrise will pass just below the 
planet; ■ but at this time the 
planet will not be perceptible 
without a telescope, though if 
looked for about an hour before, 
say at 8 am, Saturn will be. 
obvious a little to the left and 
about ■ the Moon’s -apparent 
diameter away. 

Saturn appears exceptionally 
bright this year owing to the 
extent to which his grand Ring 
System is now open. This has 
the effect of causing Saturn, as 
seen by the naked eye, to reflect 
some 3i times more sunlight than 
when the Rings are invisible. 
This sunlight has taken about 
69 minutes to reach us from 
Saturn and his Rinigs; but it has 
taken about 2 hours and 26 
minutes to reach us from the 
Sun via Saturn instead of only 
about 8i minutes direct from the 
Sun to us. 


Thus the cloud surface of^ 
Saturn and the myriads of ihoon- 
lets that compose his Rings act 
as reflectors of the sunlight like 
that 'tt-e receive direct from the 
■ Sun’s surface. There is .a differ¬ 
ence, however, for the surface of- 
Saturn and that of his Rings im¬ 
part certain characteristics and 
spectrum changes’in the reflected 
sunlight. These give us some 
priceless information as to What 
constitutes the reflecting sur¬ 
faces and the conditions pre¬ 
vailing. Thus we knovv . that 
v;hat we see are the upper sur¬ 
faces of dense cloud-belts, and 
these envelop Saturn so com¬ 
pletely that it is doubtful 
whether any solid surface has 
ever been seen beneath them, 
though rifts and vortices have 
been detected from time to 
time as shadings and spots. 

Now, while it is thus recog¬ 
nised that we have no definite 
knowledge of what is beneath, 
there exist tv;o very opposing 
theories. One, now very popular • 
with some eminent astronomers, 
is that Saturn is largely a mass 
of ice with a cold metallic core, 
which may consist chieflj’” of 
iron. This intense ' coldness is 
inferred from, the known very 
cold conditions of the cloud's 
upper surfaces;, these appear to 
be composed chiefly of methane 
and ammonia' gas, which can 
exist as vapour at much lower 
temperatures 'than water-vapour. 

The Positive Evidence 

The' other, and much cider, 
theory of a warm surface far 
below the clouds, has for its 
basis the analogy of the Earth. 
As we know, conditions are so 
cold as to freeze nitrogen at 
only 40 to 50 miles above the 
Earth, yet it is delightfully warm 
at its surface and there is great 
heat below it. Striking confirma¬ 
tion of this analogy has been 
found on Saturn by the radio¬ 
meter measurements of the in¬ 
vestigator Coblentz, whose 
mathematical research indicated 
that the average temperature of 
Saturn’s visible surface was some 
30 degrees Centigrade higher 
than 'the Sun’s heat accounted 
for. Therefore the heat must 
have come from beneath the 
clouds and- so the positive 
evidence favours central heat 
and not ice for Saturn. 

G. F. M. 


Pacific Soldiers of the King 

'0NE of-the youngest regiments The Corps has grown to b'e 
in the British Colonial 1800 strong, and the men wear 
Forces is the Gilbert and Ellice uniforms in the Pacific Islands 
Island Labour Corps. It was skirt-style. 1701110(0013 sign on 
formed as soon as the islands for a year’s service anywhere in 
had been freed from the Japan- the Pacific. They are divided 
ese invaders a few months ago. into groups of 25 according to 
The Allied liberators planned their islands or villages, and each 
to go straight. on to fight the group then elects its own cook 
enemy in.' Pacific .Islands farther and sergeant, a local leader usu- 
north, but before that a great ally being chosen as sergeant, 
deal -had to be done, and the Besides their work to help the 
Labour Corps, quickly recruited Allies win the war against Japan, 
from the local islanders, helped the Corps is helping to remove 
to do it. In record time they had signs of Japanese occupation in 
unloaded enough food and sup- the islands themselves. They are 
plies to last the Allied invasion rebuilding villages destroyed by 
forcesJor three months, and they enemy action, and on Tarawa 
also . set to .work on seaplane island they have already built a 
bases and on building Army liv- fine hospital with wards, operat¬ 
ing quarters, and storehouses. ing rooms, offices, and stores 
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A Gall Froni Labrador striking oil Full Empioymeiil For Aft 


tTvERY reader of the CN knows of the noble work which 
^ Wilfred Grenfell started over 50 years ago wheif he sailed 
from .England to become the first Labrador doctor. 

‘^^Tilfred Grenfell, alas, has 
passed on, but the work is 
still carried on in the same 
spirit by Dr Charles Curtis, who 
recently wrote from the Gren¬ 
fell Mission headquarters in 
Northern Newfoundland; “All’s 
well here but busy. Hospital full 
and too much to do with too few 
to do it . . . However, it will 
ail work, out.” 

‘ Yes, it will all work out, but 
only if selfless people work, and 
others give. The war has 
brought suffering to every corner 
of the globe, even to remote 
. Labrador; and a doctor in charge 
of a Grenfell hospital on the 
Labrador coast has told how, not 
Jong ago, the commander of a 
near-by . construction camp 
brought ashore from his motor- 
boat men, in whose blackened 
faces the eyes shone white, • and 
on whom only charred bits of 
clot! 3 ,ing were left. "We have 
some badly burned men here 
from a torpedoed . vessel,” * he' 
said. ■ “ There are many more out 
there floating aroiprd in boats. 

I must' get right back.” 

The doctor went on to explain 
what this meant to him and to 
his staff, in the only hospital on 
a lonely shore. “ Our wards were 
■ Crowded, and we had made fre¬ 
quent trip.s to tiny coves to 
patients too ill to come through 
those icy seas. We were used to 
caring for those who needed our 
help; but with the arrival of 
these men we faced a new 
. emergency—the saving of lives of 
the victims of a tragedy of this 
\Var. , ■ . , 

"We did,not stop that night 
to hear their story. There W'as 


too much else to do to give the.m 
rest and some degree of com¬ 
fort. The first ashore had been 
standing on a lower deck just 
above where the torpedo had 
hit. They had no memory of 
leaving the ship. Next day 
.brought us more survivors, 
suffering from broken ribs, 
sprained joints, steam scalds. 
The-captain could not waif for 
medical treatment, though he 
had severe burns received in 
saving the lives of several of his 
crew. He must go on for food 
for Jiis men, for so many people 
landed in one small, isolated 
settlement had almost., stripped 
the place of provisions.” 

There is a story, simply told, 
of the perils and privations of 
those- who go down to the sea 
in ships, and of the devotion 
and loving-kindness shown by 
those who themselves live 
dangerously in the lonely places 
cf the earth. The annals of the 
Grenfell Association are fulj of 
such stories. 

At this time of the year there 
■is one particularly pleasant way 
in which we can help them in 
their fine work—we can buy some 
of our Christmas cards from the 
Association. 

Very attractive designs there 
are with Arctic scenes; cards 
with a fishing vessel, or polar 
bears, or huskies. They cost 6d 
each, with envelope, and even if 
they did not help a worthy cause 
they would still be good value. 
They can be obtained from Miss 
Spalding, Grenfell Association, 
66 Victoria Street, London, S W1, 
or The Hon Mrs Joseph Maclay, 
21 Both well Street, Glasgow, C 2. 
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SHORTHAND 




DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT- 
HAND is accepted by the Services 
and exaniiniu" bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-IiOTU' lessons. Send 3d. Stamps-for 
First Lesson. AVrite Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St., W.C.l. 


INONEWEEK 


How to shift 
a Stubborn Cold 

That beastly cough which simply 
wqn’t go—liere’s' the way to get rid 
of it. There’s an old-fasliioned 
recipe whicli has grown so popular 
that chemists everywhere are keep¬ 
ing it made up, bottled and ready 
for use. It’s the “Parmint” recipe. 

One dose of this Parmint ■S3-rup 
will ea.so the most stubborn cougli. 
A few more will start to clear it right 
away. Just try it a.nd see. 

It’s grand for children too. Quite 
safe and with a flavour kiddies 
positively like. 

Be wise. Qet a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your cliemist to-day 
and keep it handy. 1 /5 the 
bottle including tax! 

Note.— If you Avant to jr)al<e up a large 
bottle of, it'yourself ask for a i-oz. bottle 
of the T’armint Concentrated Essences 
(Price *' 



Mnclc'by The Shredclr'd AYheat Co. Xtd.. 
^V'KLwyn G.Widen City* Hertfordshire. 


IN. Britain 

JjRiTAiN has another oilfield 
which is yielding valuable 
fuel for our war effort, and there 
is a romantic story concerning 
itq discovery. Details of our first 
oilfield were given recently. 

The new' oilfield was discovered 
by chance by a young geologist 
who was engaged in carrying 
out surveys In a' certain district 
in England merely as a matter 
of routine. ■ As a respite from 
his duties he went for a stroll 
and arrived at a little bridge 
over a stream. The w-ater in the 
stream was dirty, and the annoy¬ 
ance of such, a lovely Euglish 
countryside being spoiled caused 
him to search for the reason. 
His inquiries revealed that oil 
was seeping throiigh the sur¬ 
rounding land. 

Geologists have discussed the 
existence of this oilfield for over 
a century, but tests made on 
certain occasions proved dis¬ 
appointing. Recent tests, follow¬ 
ing tire young geologist’s dis¬ 
covery, however, proved more 
fruitful, and the new field has 
already repaid all the research 
involved. Meanwhile, engineers 
are continuing to search for the 
main oil reservoir, which they 
know must be near; and the 
experts are sure that this reser¬ 
voir, when tapped, will produce 
excellent supplies. 

The Church Pigsty 

'J'HE Bishop of London has 
recently declared in the 
House of Lords that the Town 
and Country Planning Bill em¬ 
bodies dangerous possibilities. 
By its provisions, he says, local 
authorities having control of 
church sites might, if th^y chose, 
sell them for conversion into 
kinemas or fun fairs. St Paul’s, 
he maintained, might go, if the 
City Corporation thought fit to 
buy it and redevelop the City 
v,-ithout the Cathedral. 

Such a happening is, of coui-se, 
as unlikely as it is unthinkable; 
but perhaps the Bishop had in 
mind the stoi-y of a London 
cathedral that, when a parish 
church, actually was sold. In 
1540 St Saviour’s Church, South¬ 
wark, where Shakespeare’s 
brother Edmund lies buried, was 
leased by Henry the Eighth to 
the parishioners for £50 a year. 
The bells, books, church orna¬ 
ments and vestments he made 
them buy. That undoubtedly was 
, bad enough, but in 1614' the 
greedy, needy James the First 
sold the church outright to the 
parishioners for £800! 

A fine example of 13th-century 
architecture, the building has a 
Lady Chapel of great , beauty, 
and it was this exquisite corner 
that suffered the most shameful 
indignities. ■ It was sub-let to 
laundi-ymen, and to bakers with 
their ovens,- their firewood, and 
dough-troughs. 

Worst of ail, this noble chapel , 
became a place for the fattening 
of pigs. “This place have -I 
known a hogsty,”- an old man 
told Stow, the historian. 

Even during last century the 
great nave stood unroofed, for 
years, the haunt of bats and 
owls, while two score horses were 
stabled in the churchyard. 

Redemption complete and final 
came at last, and this'wonderful 
old church,' restored and en¬ 
nobled, ' is how Southwark: 
Cathedral, hallowed mother, 
church of a great diocesL 


As a sequel to his great Social Security Plan Sir William 
Beveridge has produced a book on Full Employment in a 
Free Society (Allen & Unwin, 12s 6d). The Plan itself, most 
of which has how been embodied in the Government’s proposals 
for social insurance, depends for. its success upon the avoidance 
of conditions which create unemployment. 

Therefore, the publication of 
such a wox’k from Sir William 
was to be expected, and is cer¬ 
tainly welcome. In it proposals 
are -framed on a long-term basis, 
and not merely to cover the 
difficult transition period from 


war to peace. 

As hnemployment, Sir William 
says, has thre'e distinct sources, 
action against unemployment 
must be taken on' three lines— 
maintaining at all time adequate 
total outlay (which he considers 
the most important of all); con¬ 
trolling the location of industry, 
and securing the or^nised 
mobility of labour. ' - 

More Work Than Men 

Sir William Beveridge defines 
what he means by full employ¬ 
ment in these words: "It means 
Having always more vacant jobs 
than unemploj-ed men, not 
slightly fewer jobs. It means 
that the jobs are at fair wages, 
of. such a kind, and so located 
that the unemployed men can 
reasonably, be expected to take 
them; it means, by consequence, 
that the normal lag between 
losing ■ one job and finding 
another will be very short. The 
proposition that there should’ 
be always more vacant jobs than 
unemployed men means' that 
the labour market should always 
be a seller’s market ratlrer than 
■ a buyer's market. ” 

A long-term programme of 
planned outlay under the fol¬ 
lowing heads is proposed: 

1 Outlay on non-marketaljle 
goods and services,' including de¬ 
fence, education, health", roads, 
'and other public' works. 

2 Public business investment 
in industries which are now or. 
may in future be under public 
control. 

3 Regulation of private busi¬ 
ness investm'ent by a National 
Investment Board tvhich would 
co-ordinate and steady the activi¬ 
ties of business men. ' 

4- Private .consumption outlay, 
which can be increased and 
steadied by State .action in re¬ 
distributing income and in other 
ways. ' ' 

5 Joint consumption ofitlay. 
This would" involve the buying 
by'the State of goods, such as 
food and fuel, and .selling them 
later to consumers at uninflated 
prices. 

Spending and Working 

Such a programme. Sir William 
says, would be concerned with 
the income and expenditure of 
the community as a whole. It 
would plan outlay in a'ccordarffce 
with the total manpower. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when introducing his Budget, 
after estimating how much 
money private citizens may be 
expected to spend both on'.con¬ 
sumption and on investment 
under a condition of full em¬ 
ployment. would need to propose 
public outlay sufficient to ensure 
that the whole manpower of the 
country was employed. 

Sir William has much to say 
about the location of industry. 
•He think's that, for an effective 
attack upon mass unemployment, 
apart from an attack on the evil 


of overcrowded towns,' control 
by a central authority of the 
siting of industries is essential, in 
order that industries may be 
spread over the whole country. 

. Another important matter is 
the mobility of labour. 'We all, 
know that, during the war, seme 
men and women have been com¬ 
pulsorily directed, to war-work 
in parts of. the country remote 
from their homes. Sir William 
thinks that it should be accepted 
as. a citizen’s duty that, if there 
is a - demand for labour at fair 
'.vages, men who have been un- 
einployed for any substantial 
period should be willing to take 
that work and not hold out in¬ 
definitely for work in their own 
trade,and place.' This necessity, 
however, should he rare. 

Sir William has made it clear 
that he is not out to eliminate 
private enterprise but rather to 
defend it. He is, of course, a 
Liberal member of Parliament. 
He aims at a scientifically 
planned rather than a hap¬ 
hazard economy, designed to 
raise both the security of the 
individual citizen and the -wealth 
and welfare of the community. 
It would be impossible, however, 
to achieve this aim without the 
wholehearted co-operation of 
everybody. 



"Won't there be 
searchlights ?!.. 

She has never known a 
world without searchlights. 
Growing up in the greatest 
war .of all time, she does 
^ not even know what peace 
■was like. 

You are anxious to ensure 
Hhat once this war is over, 
she makes up for the loss of 
so much childhood joy. You 
will look to her health first - 
and make sure that ‘Jlilk 
of Magnesia ’ is your stand¬ 
by — never absent from the 
medicine cabinet. 

In the happier days ahead, 
as now, ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
will keep her fit and free 
from stomach troubles. 

^MILK OF 
M AG N ESIA’ 

of Aia.qnesia* is the trade mark cf 
Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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HE KNEY/ 

J^INDEUGAilTEN M I S 1 R E S S ; 

“What is a ground hog?” 
Little Henry: “ Please, teacher,' 
Ifs a sausage.” 


A Wanning Word 

0 NE kind word keeps the heart'" 
aglow 

Through three long months of 
ice and snow. 


Jacko’s Wheelbarrow Race 



The Seaweed’s Spree 

^OME seoioeed that floated . off 


one 


dull morning when everyone was feeling a little miserable with 
the cold. Jacko suggested that a wheelbarrow race might warm 
things up. With Baby Jacko in one barrow and his cousin in another Jacko 
and Chimp went racing down the path. But unfortunately Father Jacko. 
who was working hard heaping up the garden rubbish, did not seem to 
appreciate" the fun as much as they did, and it was not long before he called 
a halt and told them to keep warm in a less boisterous way." 

Nature News 

^NMLS are clustering in safe 
' corners beneath wood or in 
the undergrowth, for as the cold 
weather sets in they close up 
the mouth of the shell with a 
skin made by the drying of the 
mucous they secrete , and go to 
sleep for the winter. 

By the riverside, in contrast to 
the dead plants and bare trees,' 
the kingfisher,' diving to catch a 
minnow', looks more brilliant 
' than he did in summer, though 
his' colour is just the same. And 
that, too, is why the yellow 
breast of the little grey wagtail, 
w"ading daintily in the shallows, 
catches the eye more easily. 

Beheading 

J QUENCH your thirst with ginger 
pop—' 

"Water or tea, at any rate. 

Behead me and you’ll find "ft 
place 

On whjch the young or old may 
•skate. 

Behead again and you will spy 
What you see now, though it be 

dry. Answer next week 


Lundy, 

Got 'caught on a fish-hook 
Sunday; 

Tried in vain to-get free. 

Then said, " What a" spree! 

T shall have to stay here until 
Monday.” 

TOO LATE 

_^T the dinner table, Sophie said 

. hurriedly, “Grandpa-’i 

Grandpa (severely); ‘^Little 
girls should listen and not talk. ” 
Later grandpa in a gentler 
mood asked: “ What was it. you 
waiited, dear? ” 

“Too late. Grandpa; there was 
a.caterpillar in your cabbage but 
you’ve eaten it.” 




JuAt ukjL a. 

Uoeet: 


/ 


Children need an occasional laxative 
and Lixsn is the ideal preparation to 
give them. They love the taste and 
you can be sure of effective resul.s. 
without unpleasant griping or after¬ 
effects. Lixen is the pure, safe laxative 
prepared from senna pods by a special 
process which rem'oves harshness. 
LIXEN LOZENGES, fiuit flavoured, 
in bottles, i/3. Purchase Tax included. 
LIXEN ELIXIR, in bottles, 2/3, 3/11. 
Purchase Tax included. 

LIXIN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 


Mo'Je in "England by allen k iianburys ltd. 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Timid Water Vole. “ Look! ” 
whispered Don to. Farmer Gray. 
“A water rat!” 

On the opposite bank of the 
stream a reddish-brown creature 
was sitting up on his haunches 
daintily nibbling at a piece of 
rush. 

Something disturbed him, for 
he suddenly darted into one of 
the many holes .that dotted the 
bank. 

“It was a water vole, not a 
rat,” said the farmer. 

“The vole’s nose is blunt and 
his tail is short, while the rat has 
a sharp-pointed nose, and a long 
tail. 

“The water vole is timid and 
does little harm, but the rat is 
a bold rogue and "causes much 
damage.” 

• Peter Puck on Maths! 

T^Jaths, maths, maths! 

^ As I struggle my way 
through the devious paths 
Of equation, or quadratic frac¬ 
tion, 

I multiply this and sirhplify 
that 

And sometimes I try some sub¬ 
traction. 

Then I step and think why 
Some chump had to try 
'To invent this.terrible menace; 
For I think you’ll agree 
When I mention that we 
Prefer football" or cricket or 
"tennis! 

Other Worlds 

jN-the morning Jupiter is In the 
south-east and Saturn is in 

j- „ .. the south. In 

I i-lii evening 

Venus is in the 
south-west, and" 
Saturn and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
The ' picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen at 9.30 pm on 
Saturday; November 25. 

QUITE IN ORDER 

didn’t you come before 
tea?” asked the host. 
“Well." replied the guest, “I 
came after T in order to see U.” 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
•programmes for Wednesday, 
November 22, to Tuesday, Novem¬ 
ber 28. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Dreadful Doings 
In Ark Street, another Toytown 
story by S. G. Hulme-Beaman. 
5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Ghost 
Coach, another adventure of Twm 
Shon Catti. by Tudur Watkins, 
produced by Lorraine Jame.son. 
5.50 A talk abo'at an unusual pet, 
by Clifford Hayes, a Canadian 
Bush Pilot. 

Friday, 5.20 Maddy Alone, a 
sequel to The Swish of the Cur¬ 
tain, "by Pamela (Mela) Brov/n. 
Part 2—Maddy, Film" Star. 

Saturday, 5.20 They Lived in 
County Do'wn (II) —Ulster Maga¬ 
zine. 

Sunday, 5.20 London is a Fine” 
Town, in verse and music, with 
the Wynford Reynolds Sestet, 
conducted by Frank Coilinson; 
and Flying-Officer Cyril Tucker, 
tenor. 5.50 Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 The Ml.st and the 
Merry-go-round, a play by Dorothy 
Worsley, with music by Mai 
Jones. - 

Tuesday, 5.30 A Boy’s First Day 
In the Merchant Navy. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

. Reading. Across. 1 Protection. 5 A 
.faucet. 8 A single thing. S A , Romani 
statesman and poet. 10 A public 
vehicle. 11 Pairs with bow'. 12 A 
platform. 14 Myself. 16 Faulty. 18 
Anno Domini.* ' 20 A holy table. 22 
Language as spoken. 24 A bulky piece 
of timber. 26 Rules of. conduct. 27 
The top of tire head. 28 A sheep. '29 
A la(jy. ' ' ■ , 

Reading Down. 1 Young wolf. 2 
The burden of proof. 3 A view, as 
between rows of trees. 4 French for 
and. 5 A black viscous fluid. 6 This 
is small.but mighty. 7 Strength. 9 A 
ridge. il Nimble. 13 To accumulate. 
15 This leaf is Canada’s emblem. 17 
Composed of mixed vegetables. 19 To 
delineate. 21 A list.- 23 To be bound 
to pay. 25 A jewel. 27 Pennsylvania.* 
. Afslerisks indicate abbreviations 
Answer next zveek ' 
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The Wrong Staffing 

A WEASEL zvho chanced on a 
^ rabbit 

For his dinner decided to grab it; 
But that bunny,' you see, 

W^as a toy, so said he: 

“ To eat saiudust has ne’er been 
my habit!” 


' A MYSTERY SUM 

VTy second is double my first. 
My first is but half of my 
second; • 

And I’m sure you’ll admit that 
my whole 

Is' ten times the latter when 

reckoned. , An^itsr mxl week 





T he sky seemed to quiver v/ith 
noise. Roundabout organs, 
hooters, and the cries of stall¬ 
holders splashed their raucous tones 
against the droning background of 
the noise of the crowd. It was Dane- 
brook Fair. 

The Three Mustardeers were stand¬ 
ing outside the booth of the Fat Lady, 
when someone pushed against Roger 
so that he nearly fell, “ Pardon. 1 
stumble. Your pardon,” came a voice ; 
then in a whisper : “ Go at once to the 
palmist’s .lent.” Roger spun round to 
sec who had spoken, and saw a 
picturesque figure, evidently thepalm- 
ist, gliding away among the crowd. 
“ 1 My,” said Roger to Jim and Mary, 
“ this smells like an adventure. Let’s 
go.”. 

In two minutes they were in the 
tent of Madame Zolla, the palmist. 
Her eyes stared piercingly at them 
from above.her yashmak. “Vou have 
been interested now and again in a 
certain Gqrman master-spy.- He is 
in the district, and we are determined 
to get him even if he is up to no mis¬ 
chief now. Will you help ? ” “ You 
bet we will,” said Roger, delighted, 
” but why not get the police ? ” “ No, 
he must not know we suspect. We 
must do this ourselves. Meet me at 
10 o’clock to-night at my 
h caravan—the one with the red 
7 bull’s head painted on the door. 

' Then we’ll lay our .snare.” As 
the Mustardeers left the palm¬ 
ist’s lent; they almost bumped 
into a man, who by his dress 
and equipment seemed to be a 
gipsy fortune-teller. But in- 
, stead of the small-birds which 
- ) one usually associated with 
y these people, they saw a fierce- 
looking 'falcon on his wrist 
whicli, for protection, was covered by 
a stout leather glove. " I say," ex¬ 
claimed Roger, “ that gipsy ! Look 
at his glove. And they say Twisty 
Finger's about.” But when they 
looked again,, the' gipsy had dis¬ 
appeared in the crowd, 
i That night at • 10 o’clock, Roger 
knocked at the door of the palmist’s 
caravan. “ Come in,” she cried. But 
as they slipped into- the caravan, two 
men grabbed them, and after a short 
tussle, bound them. “ So you still 
want to pl.ay little heroes,” the palmist 


THE THREE MUSTARDEERS WITNESS 

THE ENB OF 
TWISTY 
FINGEM 


jeerea at them. “ Well, we shall see." At that 
moment the caravan door opened, and in 
stepped the gipsy fortunc-teilcr. Ah.” he cried, • 
. “1 see you have our friends nicely trussed. 
But where is the Master?*’ Roger glanced 
sharply at the man's right hand. He wore 
no glove, and Roger saw. to hi.s astonishment.' 
that the man's little finger was not twi.sted! 
Glancing up, be saw a wink that puzzled, 
but thrilled him. The woman spoke. “The 
Master will be here in a moment, Then he 
will Bnish with these young pig.s and leave them 
lying in the copse. The gipsies will be blamed 
for it. You see ...” Her talk was inter- 
rupied. There was a step outside, and the 
Mustardeers, glancing at the man who walked 
in, saw the Hand .with the Twisted Finger. 
Immediately the gipsy whom the Mustardeer* 
had suspected blew a sharp blast .on his 
whistle. Twisty and the palmist spun rounci 
to stare at him—.and at the vicious-lookintj * 
revolver which he held. “Come on, up witU 
them,*’ said the gipsy. At the same momen| - 
there was a scurrying of feet outside. Into 
the caravan jumped three policemen, whilo 
noise, outside made it clear that the caravan 
was surrounded. Twisty made a dash to 
knock over the lamp, but two pohcemeti 
grabbed him.. Me managed to free one arru, 
and seemed to bite at his finger. Too late, it ' 
was seen ■what he had done. He wa.s wearing at 
old Borgia ring—a poison ring—which he had 





broken open with his teeth. As he sank dying 
to the floor he grinned. ” I have failed many 
times,” he whispered, ” but not at the last.” 
The palmist turned, screaming to the gipsy. 

“ You swine, who arc you ? You came to lO 
with • the secret signs and pa.sswords from 
Berlin, yet ...” ” Madam. 1 tricked you 

as you tricked these youngsters. I wanted 
this man for -his past record. By trying to 
take vengeance on the youngsters, you led 
me to him," replied the ‘gipsy.’ ‘‘Ana at 
last,” said Roger, “Twisty Finger, whfFbas 
eluded u3 a Score of times, will trouble us no 
more.” ' > 

Smd Jim *. ‘‘ Ami n good thing, too,” os the 
woman said when her husband decided 
tO'havc a Mustard bath to clear his cold. ' 

THE MUSTARDEERS' OATH ^ 

We will have Mustard 
whenever we can eot it. 

• It makes good food 
taste better. It helps 
us to keep healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard— 
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